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tion can be but a continuation of the moral process which is al- 
ready realized in earthly life. Dr. Salmond seems to indicate that 
that may be his own interpretation of the peculiar atti- 
tude of the Old Testament towards the idea of immortal- 
ity. "It may be," he says, "that in it" (the Old Testament), "for 
the most part, piety has its field in this world, and faith its satis- 
faction in present relations to God" (page 191). In this respect 
the Hebrew attitude may be regarded as in truth the historical 
preparation for the teaching of Christianity, and as giving a clue 
to the interpretation of that teaching. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the historical method of interpretation, which Dr. Sal- 
mond has adopted as his general guide, is applied specially in his 
interpretation of the teaching of Christ and the Apostles. Some 
critics would enforce that method more fully. Certainly in the 
interpretation of the language of the New Testament on the sub- 
ject it seems almost impossible to make too large an allowance for 
the unavoidable forms of thought which are imposed upon all de- 
scriptions of moral retribution, not merely by the peculiar ideas 
of the Hebrews, but even by the ideas of men in general with 
regard to the forms of legal procedure in pronouncing and execut- 
ing judicial sentences in human life. The divine judgment on the 
moral actions of men can have nothing of the arbitrary and arti- 
ficial character that attaches to human judgment by the conditions 
of time and space within which all human activity is restricted; 
and if the necessities of thought and language compel us to de- 
scribe divine judgment under human forms, these must not be 
allowed to blind us to the fact, that every man at every mqment 
of his life stands truly before the judgment seat of God, and that 
he can never escape the irrevocable sentence which is pronounced 
on the deed done at the moment. 

J. Clark Murray. 
McGill University, Montreal. 



Christianity and Mythology. By John M. Robertson. Lon- 
don : Watts & Co. Pp. xviii., 484. 

There is much in this volume which one can heartily admire. 
It shows large learning, great industry, and much critical skill. 
It consists of "three treatises," at each of which we shall glance 
in turn. Before doing so, however, one ought to say that Mr. 
Robertson claims to have been "more obedient to scientific canons" 
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than previous workers, and that he treats mythology as a "sci- 
ence." Accepting all this, the most serious objection we have to 
his work must be stated. It is that he does not pursue the method 
of science, does not assume and maintain the true moral attitude 
of such a scientific inquirer, and give us the results of truth as he 
has found it, without concern either as to "rationalist" view, on 
the one hand, or "ecclesiastical" view on the other. When we 
want "science," we want it as "disinterested science," and Mr. 
Robertson's work would have gained immeasurably in scientific 
merit and value, if, discarding these two aspects or bearings of 
his work, he had sought and given truth simply as "science." That 
is the prevailing weakness of the book, and it obtrudes itself at 
almost every turn. I therefore pass over his diatribes against 
ecclesiastical connections of every sort, as being, before the scien- 
tific issues, so many irrelevancies. Only, it must be said that Mr. 
Robertson has missed a great opportunity, that, namely, of show- 
ing the followers of "Christism" that he had not fallen from the 
greatness of "science," but stood superior to rationalism and every 
other "ism" in the pursuit of science qua science. Disclaim as he 
may, the facts of his procedure cry aloud against him, since these 
never allow us to forget for long that, in his own chosen style of 
phraseology, he has a rationalist "axe to grind." 

The first "treatise" or part deals with "the progress of mythol- 
ogy," and consists of four chapters, which make extremely inter- 
esting reading. Mr. Robertson's strictures on Strauss (p. 15) 
are severe, and possibly not undeserved. And yet here, as so often, 
Mr. Robertson seems over-confident and too dogmatic, for the 
possibilities of the case are both larger and more reasonable than 
Mr. Robertson has been able ( to see. Apart from these belated 
censures on Strauss, Mr. Robertson might have had the possibili- 
ties of the case a little more opened up to his view — assuming him 
not to be "past argument" — if he had studied some similar pheno- 
mena in our Neo-Hegelians of to-day. The references to "theol- 
ogy" (p- If 5) do not seem very penetrating or discriminating. But 
Mr. Robertson's faith in what Comparative Mythology is going 
to do for religious development is admirable — not the sanest of 
supernaturalists could attain unto it ; he would not find it rational 
to do so. 

The second chapter deals with modern systems, and is ably 
written. Here and elsewhere, Mr. Robertson is fond of polemic 
directed against Mr. Andrew Lang, against whom he scores a 
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point at times, though inclined to make too much of verbal critic- 
ism. Mr. Robertson's statements (p. 48) about "old myths" and 
the history of the God idea do not advance us much, for the reason 
that they are left so much as bare assertion. We fear his com- 
forting view as to the philosophic separation of the idea of God 
is somewhat mythological. His statement is either a truism — 
one of those "platitudes" he dislikes so much in others — or it is 
the result of so defective an apprehension of the real bearings of 
the philosophic situation as to afford ground for some amazement. 
What Mr. Robertson calls "the separatist fallacy" is next dealt 
with. I find myself in agreement with his polemic against Mr. 
Andrew Lang at important points ; at other points I take serious 
exception to his modes of statement. More important are Mr. 
Robertson's denunciations — they are nothing more — of both relig- 
ion and ethics. A Creator God (p. 61) is "irrational" because 
"illogical," and "itself as much myth" as other absurd myths with 
which Mr. Robertson has been dealing. This jaunty dogmatism 
nowise surprises us, but, if he means more than a summary dis- 
missal of certain traditional representations of the Creator God, 
we should take leave to question whether he understands the 
deeper religious and philosophical issues involved. Hardly would 
any one who really does so, write as he does. Again, on the same 
page (p. 61), we are informed that the latter-day Christian's "God 
remains the Cause of Evil, and his ethic is thus incurably un- 
sound." Is this to be taken as a sample of Mr. Robertson's ra- 
tional and ethical thinking? We could desire none better, if we 
had the least care to have it shown to be "incurably unsound." 
We had thought this style of argument well-nigh obsolete, even in 
pot-house dialectics. When he almost instantly tells us that "in 
fine, all theistic ethic is flagrantly mythological," we can only won- 
der at the ease with which Mr. Robertson reaches his conclusions. 
He has no trouble as to the way in which, as matter of fact, the 
idea of God has possessed the spirit of the human race. He takes 
no trouble to inquire as to whether or what significance attaches 
to the God idea in pre-scientific times. For anything that appears 
in this book, Mr. Robertson has never thought such matters to any 
broad-based or adequate philosophical conclusions, before making 
his sweeping theistic assertions. The book is quite as much hand- 
book of rationalist apologetics as a manual of mythological "sci- 
ence," but what it will most convince many readers of will be — 
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at this part — that "the theistic presupposition" is a far deeper 
thing than Mr. Robertson has seen or understood. 

When he deals with "the metaphysic of religion," Mr. Robert- 
son gives us only some critical remarks on well-known writers 
like Goldziher, Max Miiller, and one or two others, but the re- 
marks are not particularly new or impressive. At length, after 
having touched on Mr. Grant Allen's positions, he sets down the 
attempts to separate developed religion from all mythological 
credences to some form of "acquired or inherited prejudice — 
what, it is not necessary to ascertain" (p. Jj). Why not? What 
if the supposed "prejudice" turned out also a myth? What if 
these separations proved due to "scientific attitude" ? Mr. Robert- 
son tells us (p. 77) that "scientific form" is to be had for the facts 
here only by taking the term "religion" to include "all the cre- 
dences and practices by which men ever supposed themselves in 
touch with or aware of what they conceived as Gods, extra- 
human personalities, intangible lives, and the doings of these." 
Such is a sample of Mr. Robertson's "careful" comprehension of 
facts. "Scientific form" will be given to astronomy and physics 
when, in like manner, these sciences to-day are made to include, 
as "generically extensible" to these, every remote legend of a 
physical bearing and every antique notion of a motion of the sun 
round the earth, under penalty of the terms physics and astronomy 
being rejected "altogether, as having no accepted significance." 
Mr. Robertson might be expected to see the unredeemed non- 
sense of his self-styled "scientific" procedure, but then, as he says 
significantly of so many others, "that is never to be counted on." 
So much for Mr. Robertson's peculiar "scientific" modes of recog- 
nizing "essential continuity and coherence" of the phenomena. 

Chapter the fourth deals with "the stand for the Bible." Mr. 
Robertson seems rather lacking in judicial calm when dealing with 
Hebrew mythology, and is too ready to dismiss as "past argu- 
ment" those who do not share his own views. Mr. Robertson 
rather plays into the hands of his antagonists here by a mode of 
treatment that does convey an impression of cleverness and super- 
ficiality. On many important points and aspects we find not the 
slightest evidence that Mr. Robertson has studied and weighed the 
judgments of Semitic scholars at home and abroad, beyond the few 
authorities he cites. This is the more important, as some ctf the 
more recent mythological assumptions in this connection appear 
to rest on a very flimsy basis. There is here none too much in the 
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way of scientific argument, to which the discussion had been better 
more confined. Even the later history of Judaism might have 
more to say for itself than Mr. Robertson seems to be aware 

(P- 95)- 

Dealing with "Christianity and Degeneration," Mr. Robertson 
informs us that it is "the European economic system" which main- 
tains the mythology of Christism "in popular credit," in spite of 
the "plain" bearings of "the latest mythological researches" — a 
mythological statement, of course. The whole mythological fabric 
reared by Mr. Robertson rests on so precarious a foundation that 
it will not greatly satisfy "serious" thinkers. 

In opening the second part of his work, Mr. Robertson speaks 
of the nature of the problem— "Christ and Krishna." It is sel- 
dom one meets with so much moral and intellectual arrogance as 
Mr. Robertson has set down in pages 130 and 131. Were Mr. 
Robertson's reviewers — to institute a comparative myth — to treat 
his work as he here does that of all inquirers on the Christian 
side, Mr. Robertson would instantly turn and rend them for their 
normal unfairness. But his own moral and intellectual consist- 
ency would have vanished into myth. I submit such a style of 
writing deserves no great praise in an ethical journal. Is Christ- 
ianity in all its exponents devoid of an ethical spirit? Is that spirit 
not its strength and characteristic, teaching them to seek "truth" 
before the acceptance of any particular system, Christian or other ? 
Does it not bid men seek the "truth," that thereby they may be 
"free" from every bias and prepossession? Mr. Robertson, who 
professes to be casting down apriorisms on every hand, most in- 
consistently and unfairly sets up one against us here. Mr. Rob- 
ertson should also free himself from the prepossession — and vulgar 
sophism — that Christianity is chargeable with the defects and 
vices of its exponents, as he is victim of it again and again. It is 
a glaring anachronism to import such methods into "science" — 
mythological or other. Those who do not, in "lawless credulity," 
accept the conjectures and conclusions of' Mr. Robertson are 
again, at page 299, sweetly told that their "customary" frame of 
mind is "the negation of reason." In what other realms of "sci- 
ence" is this the "customary" mode of discussion? Mr. Robert- 
son has, in brief, made up his mind that "Christianity so-called" 
has been — he says, "we know" — "wholly manufactured within 
historic times," and therefore the world must accept his dictum, 
or "every claim" to the contrary will recoil "more or less forcibly" 
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on our own creed. All which may be very appalling, but is not 
yet "science." Space limits forbid us to follow the separate chap- 
ters of the second part, and of the third, which deals with the 
"Gospel Myths." Needless to say, everywhere that details of the 
Gospels can be construed in any mythical direction, Mr. Robertson 
displays a splendid faith talent. Similar analogies found in com- 
parative mythology for similar problems are to be treated only in 
one way, Mr. Robertson's, since he possesses an ever convenient 
short cut to certainty. It seems a pity that, where there are so 
great abilities and learning and powers of research, there should 
not also be wise and discerning powers that should keep the ration- 
alist cause from being wounded in the house of its friends. For it, 
too, should have a credit to maintain. 

James Lindsay. 
Kilmarnock, Scotland. 

The Education of the Young in "The Republic" of Plato. 
Translated into English with Notes and Introduction by Bern- 
ard Bosanquet, M. A., LL. D. Pp. iv., 198. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1900. [Cambridge Series for Schools and Train- 
ing Colleges.] 

This little book is made up of three distinct portions; (1) a 
translation of the greater part of Books II., III., IV. of the "Re- 
public"; (2) a running commentary upon this translation; (3) 
an introductory essay upon Greek education with special reference 
to the views of Plato. 

Like all Dr. Bosanquet's work, the treatment of the subject is, 
throughout, suggestive, stimulating, thoughtful ; but the real value 
is not always on the surface. The Commentary and the Introduc- 
tion are both open to the criticism applicable to those other "book- 
lets" (the author's own epithet) of which Dr. Bosanquet has given 
us so many in the last twelve years, viz., that neither the subject- 
matter nor the method of dealing with it admits of adequate treat- 
ment in so small a space. Without exaggeration it may be said 
that there can be no real student who would not gladly exchange 
them all for any single one of them worked out on the scale of 
{exempli gratia) the first volume of the "Logic." On the other 
hand, few students, when they have once relieved their feelings 
by grumbling because the author has not given them more, but 
will be grateful to him for having provided so much. 



